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HE question is frequently asked: Why is it that 
Catholics manifest such great respect and obedi- 
ence in spiritual matters to their bishops? The an- 
swer is that as Pope Pius XI is the successor of St. 
Peter, so our bishops are the successors of the apostles. 
As such successor, our bishop has been invested with 
the power of orders and jurisdiction. He has the 
charge, direction and control of all ecclesiastical prop- 
erty in the diocese; but above everything else, by 
virtue of his office, he is the protector of the Faith. 
This, in a word, is the fundamental reason for our 
respect and obedience. 

When the Saviour of mankind was about to depart 
from the earth he called together Peter and the 
other apostles. Let me here remark that in saying 
this and what follows, I speak in no spirit of contro- 
versy. On the soil of America, religion of every kind 
is most fertile when the atmosphere is not charged 
with controversy. I have no desire, even in the slight- 
est degree, to wound the feelings of those who do not 
agree with us in religious matters; neither do I speak 
in terms of apology, I am merely explaining why we 
Catholics bow to authority and show deserved respect 
to our bishops and priests. I am explaining the rea- 
son for the Faith that is in us, for obedience to the 
law of our Faith is obedience to the law of our country. 

When the Saviour of mankind was about to depart 
from this earth he instructed his disciples to teach all 
nations to observe whatsoever he had commanded 
them. They were to teach not merely what was pleas- 
ing to them or to their people, not merely a part of his 
truth, but all things whatsoever he had commanded 
them. It was the same truth that he had taught which 
they in turn were to teach to all mankind. Our Lord, 
when instructing His apostles, was not like some 
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merely human philosopher, such as Plato or Socrates 
discussing a momentous question of life or morals, 
whose conclusions might be true or false; not like 
Shakespeare or Milton expressing in striking language 
a profound thought which we were free to accept or 
reject. 

According to our belief Christ was God. He rules 
the heavens and the earth. The winds and the sea 
obey him. Is it reasonable, we ask, to suppose that 
man alone, among all created things, is exempt from 
the obligation of obedience? When instructing his 
apostles, Christ was not arguing with them; He was 
teaching, not tentatively, but with authority, He was 
not advising. He commanded what was to be taught. 
“T am the truth.” He said, “I am the Light of the 
World. Hear ye Me.” He laid down His dogma 
asserting it on His own authority, and on the author- 
ity of the Father who sent Him. 

Furthermore, we believe that Christ did not come 
on this earth to suffer and die merely to save the sin- 
ners of his own time and generation. He came to 
save all mankind in every age to the end of the world. 
His mission was not to end until time shall be no 
more. In the perfection of His wisdom He made pro- 
vision for the continuance of His mission. He estab- 
lished His Church. “As the Father has sent Me, I 
send you.” “I am the Light of the World.” “He 
that heareth you, heareth Me,” and the voice of the 
Saviour of mankind, which stilled the tempest, which 
spoke to the deaf and blind and made them to hear 
and to see, the voice that called Lazarus from the 
grave, is heard again across the centuries in His 
Church, and “My sheep hear My voice and they follow 
Me.” 

We Catholics bow to authority in religious matters 
as we bow to authority in civil matters. We obey 
the law of the land. We may not understand it, or 
the reasons for its enactment, but that gives us no 
excuse for its neglect. We “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” and if we take the law oi 
the land into our own hands, placing our own private 
interpretation upon it, anarchy results; and so we 
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Catholics, believing as we do in our religion, bow to 
its authority and follow our superiors in obedience. 


RELIGION FoUNDED ON ETERNAL TRUTH 


It was their reason, their intelligence, that brought 
the apostles to believe in Christ. They heard His 
words; they saw His works; they witnessed His 
miracles; they examined His credentials. Intellectual 
Faith followed. Receiving that Faith, it enlightened 
and illumined their reason and lifted them up to a 
higher sphere of understanding. If our religion were 
founded on falsehood and superstition it could not 
have lasted for 20 centuries in all nations, under 
every conceivable condition, bringing within its fold 
the savage and the scholar, the simple and the 
learned. It was founded on truth which is eternal; 
truth, which is the same in every language and in 
every nation, everywhere. It was because the truth 
sustained them that the apostolic zeal of bishops and 
priests “has dotted the entire globe” with the altars 
of their Christian Faith; where the morning ceremony 
of the Mass, “following the sun and keeping company 
with the hours,” fills the earth “with one continuous 
and unbroken” prayer in memory and perpetuation of 
the supreme sacrifice on Mount Calvary. 

Can it be that we are in error; that our Faith is 
false? On a certain occasion some of the disciples of 
Jesus refused to walk with him. He turned to his 
apostles and said to them, “Will you also go away?” 
and Simon Peter, the rock upon which He built His 
Church, replied, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, for Thou art Christ the 
Son of God.” The reply of St. Peter is our answer 
to the query propounded. 

Yes, the world is seeking for truth, but when the 
world stands face to face with truth, as someone has 
said, it has stage fright. We ask as Pilate did, what 
is truth, and there before Pilate, when he asked the 
question, was Truth itself in all its majesty and 
power—Christ the Incarnate Word of Truth, the 
Wordmade flesh, that came into the world and the 
world knew Him not. Pilate blinded by his interests, 
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his training, his environment failed to recognize the 
obvious. His blindness to the fulness of truth is a 
lesson to all. Cardinal Manning, himself a convert, 
on one occasion compared the Catholic Church to a 
beautiful stained glass window adorning an ancient 
cathedral. Seen from the outside it discloses neither 
art nor beauty. It is only in the interior of the Church 
that its beauty, its truth, its sweetness, its light, 
appear. 


INTELLIGENCE Leaps Us To FaitH 


This, in brief, is our reason for obedience to author- 
ity in matters of religion. This belief imposes no re- 
straint on our intelligence. It is our intelligence, our 
reason, that leads us to Faith, Faith in God, Faith in 
the religion He established. As obedience to law is 
liberty in civil matters, obedience to the law of our 
Church, according to our Faith, is freedom from error; 
and as American citizens we rejoice that we live 
under a government of laws, so we Catholics rejoice 
that we belong to a Church governed by law ordained 
by the Supreme Lawgiver of mankind. 

Thinking men quite generally believe that religion 
is the foundation of the moral order; business honesty, 
the sacredness of contracts, the organization and man- 
agement of the home and family, all relations of 
life, in fact, find their sanctions in religion. With- 
out religion the world would fall to pieces. Lord 
Bryce has said: “One is startled by the fact oi 
what might befall this huge, yet delicate fabric of 
laws and commerce and social institutions, were ‘the 
foundations it has rested on to crumble away.” That 
foundation is religion, and he tells us, “The more 
democratic republics become, the more the masses 
become conscious of their own power, the more do 
they need to live not only by patriotism, but by rev- 
erence and self-control,’ and we believe that the 
sources of reverence and self-control are to be found 
in religion. 

Many thinking men, too, in Europe as well as in 
cur own country, believe that the world is on the 
threshold of a great religious revival. They realize 
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that science has itself demonstrated its limitations; 
that a materialistic philosophy has not proved that 
matter controls mind, neither has it revealed the 
essence and reality of things. 

Assuming we are approaching a religious revival, 
where men are turning to God, how are we Catholic 
laymen to act? What is the duty before us? We 
must begin by recognizing that men and women who 
differ with us in religion are just as sincere in their 
beliefs as we are in ours. We must respect the honest 
opinion of all men. We Catholics, too, must remem- 
ber as pointed out by Mr. Guthrie in his admirable 
address on parochial schools, that the principles of 
religious liberty which we enjoy in our dear land were 
given to us by men the great majority of whom were 
Protestants and sincere Protestants at that; men who 
regularly attended Sunday worship. As the late 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Archbishop John Ireland has 
said, in those days “to stay away from religious ser- 
vices on Sunday was to invoke upon oneself serious 
public criticism.” 

In saying what I do, I am conscious that the first 
act of Columbus on landing on these shores, was to 
erect the cross of his Faith; that Lord Baltimore 
and the Catholic colony of Maryland were the 
pioneers in establishing religious toleration in this 
country; but the fact remains that the overwhelming 
majority of the legislators who enacted into our 
organic law religious toleration, were Protestants, and 
the greatest enemy of this country is the man who 
would deprive us of this very foundation of our 
liberties. . 

Let me remind these men that Thomas Jefferson 
the author of the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which united the colonists as one man in behalf 
of their liberties, shortly before his death asked if 
he might be remembered in the hearts and affections 
of his people as the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the father of the University of Virginia, 
and the author of the statute of Virginia which guar- 
anteed religious freedom to all. And the greatest 
enemy of the Catholic church is he who would undo 
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the work of the founders of this republic and attempt 
to unite our church and state. I have been a Catholic 
all my life, and I have never yet seen the one who 
suggested such an absurd doctrine. Further, I be- 
lieve that no such man exists except in the imagina- 
tion of our enemies. 

In the next place, all violence of hand or tongue is 
to be avoided. It accomplishes nothing except to fan 
the flames of bigotry and advertise the victim and the 
assailant. By charity the early Christians converted 
the world. Even the pagans said of them, “See those 
Christians,” not how they hate one another, but “how 
they love one another.” Remember the words of the 
Master to St. Peter: “Put up thy sword into the 
scabbard.” 

It must be remembered that we pray, not to your 
Father, nor to my Father, but to our Father, the © 
Father of us all, Jew and Gentile, saint and sinner, 
Protestant and Catholic. For we are conscious that 
our Faith is not a mere passive formalism; its aim is 


to produce good works, to quicken men inwardly with 
her spirit, to bring their minds and hearts into con- 
formity with the mind and heart of Christ, to make 
us better in every relation of our lives; and the best 
proof of our Faith is not in words. It will be found 
in the character of our people, their honesty, their 
truth, their fidelity to every duty and every trust. 





Service in Religion 
Hon. ALFRED J. TALLEY 
Of the New York Court of General Sessions 


HE history of the Troy Hospital tells us that in 
1845 the City was compelled to erect temporary 
barracks for the accommodation of the destitute and 
fever-stricken Irish emigrants who had been driven 
away from their own land by a cruelty unparalleled 
in history. The lack of proper housing for these un- 
fortunate and, in many instances, friendless new- 
comers suggested the necessity of establishing a 
perament hospital and through the efforts of a num- 
ber of men who had pride and confidence in the future 
of their City, the cornerstone was laid in 1848, and 
in 1850, the year we link tonight with 1925, Troy 
found its building completed, but more than that, and 
of even greater moment to the people of Troy, it 
placed the destiny and direction of the new Institu- 
tion in the hands of the lowly daughters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, the great Apostle of Charity. They 
have stood through the stress of all these intervening 
years loyal to his teaching and faithful to their trust. 
It is not for me to trace the growth and develop- 
ment of your splendid hospital, but this I can attest, 
that the zeal and self-sacrifice of the Sisters of Charity 
would be fruitless were it not for the unselfish co-op- 
eration and unsparing efforts of a noble staff of at- 
tending physicians. 

To the English-speaking world in general, the name 
of Florence Nightingale is synonymous with the 
early development of nursing. She is called 
the “Founder of Modern Trained Nursing” and when 
she died in 1910 the civilized world rightly paused to 
do her honor. But how many are aware of the fact 
that part of her training, and, as she herself acknowl- 
edged, a most important part, was received in the 
Mother House of the Sisters of Charity in the Rue 
du Bac in Paris where two hundred years before, 
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Louise de Marillac had established her nursing Sister- 
hood and where they are today? 

Florence Nightingale was an educated woman of 
fortune who had shown from childhood an intense 
desire to take up nursing. When she visited the Con- 
tinent the chief attraction that Paris offered, as we 
learn from her own account, lay principally in its 
hospitals and nursing Sisterhoods. In Rome her 
experience was the same. Finally she went to Kaiser- 
werth, an old town on the Rhine, where there was a 
hospital conducted by Lutheran Deaconesses. In 
some accounts much stress is laid upon her visit there 
but this is what she herself wrote about it: 


“The nursing there was nil. The hygiene 
was horrible. I took all the training there 
was to be had. Kaiserwerth was far from 
having trained me.” 


One of her best friends in London was Doctor. 
afterwards Cardinal, Manning. He obtained for her 
permission to live among the Sisters of Charity of 
Paris and to study their hospitals and methods. Of 
her experience there she wrote: 


“The Catholic Orders offered me work, 
training for that work, sympathy and help 
in it, such as I had sought in vain in the 
Church of England. The Church of England 
has for men bishoprics, archbishoprics and 
a little work. For women she has—what? 
She gave me neither work to do for her nor 
education for it.” 


During the Revolutionary War there was no or- 
ganized nursing, but the first women who ministere:! 
in time of war to wounded United States soldier: 
were the Ursuline Nuns of New Orleans. At the 
Battle of New Orleans on January 8, 1815, thes 
opened their convent to care for the sick and wounded 
from the regiments led by Andrew Jackson. We are 
told that during the fight they were upon their knec: 
in their Cloister Chapel on Charles Street praying 
for the success of Jackson’s Army, and there to this 
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day the anniversary of that battle is always com- 
memorated. We are indebted to Thomas F. Meehan 
of the staff of “America” for a most interesting ac- 
count of the part played by the Catholic Sisterhoods 
during the Civil War. When that war broke out 
Catholic Sisterhoods were the only organized and 
trained body of women who were not only ready and 
willing, but who were anxious to act as nurses on the 
battlefield. They took it upon themselves as the 
most natural thing in the world that their place should 
be with the soldiers who needed their ministering 
care. Archbishop Hughes, who was the great dom- 
inating Catholic figure in those days, wrote on May 
9, 1861, to the Archbishop of Baltimore with regard 
to making preparations for Chaplains to the troops, 
and in the course of his letter makes this interesting 
comment: 


There is also another question growing up, and it is about nurses 
for the sick and wounded. Our Sisters of Mercy have volun- 
teered after the example of their Sisters toiling in the Crimean 
War. I have signified to them, not harshly, that they had better 
mind their own affairs until their services are needed. I am now 
informed, indirectly, that the Sisters of Charity in this diocese 
would be willing to volunteer a force of from fifty to one hundred 
nurses. To this proposition 1 have strong objections. They have 
as much on hand as they can accomplish. Besides it would seem 
to me natural and proper that the Sisters of Charity at Emmits- 
burg should occupy the very honorable post of nursing the sick and 
wounded. 


In the western branch of the Sisters of Charity, a 
call for volunteer nurses was met by an answer from 
the Community in Cincinnati, and the records of the 
War Department have the names of the Sisters of 
Charity who were at the battle of Shiloh in 1862, 
where at Camp Denison they spent many months 
around Nashville ministering to both Union and Con- 
federate soldiers. 

In Richmond the Superintendent of St. Anne’s 
Military Hospital asked for the help of the Emmits- 
burg Sisters of Charity and in June of 1861 they took 
up their work there attending to the wounded from 
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the skirmishes of Big Bethel, Manassas and Bull Run. 
Their infirmary in Richmond was given over to the 
use of wounded soldiers and when the hospital was 
established at Harper’s Ferry and another larger one 
at Winchester, both were placed in charge of the 
Sisters of Charity. In addition to these they took 
over several hospitals in Washington and at Point 
Lookout in southern Maryland, where they were in 
charge from the summer of 1862 to the end of the 
war. One of the Sisters died of typhoid contracted 
in the performance of her duty and was buried in a 
nearby cemetery with full military honors as be- 
fitted: one who had died for her country. The condi- 
tions became so bad at Point Lookout, owing to the 
large number of sick and wounded that were being 
brought in, that an order came from Washington 
that all women should withdraw. The Chief Medical - 
Officer telegraphed headquarters for details and in- 
structions and received this answer from the War 
Department: 


“The Sisters of Charity are not included in 
our orders. They may serve all alike at the 
Point, prisoners and others, but all other 
ladies are to leave the place.” 


Thereafter the Sisters of Charity remained as the 
official nurses until the end of the war. 

In Texas, the Ursuline Nuns, following the example 
of their Community at New Orleans fifty years be- 
fore, turned over their convent at Galveston for a 
hospital and it was used for that purpose from 1861 
to 1863. 

One of the most striking monuments in all of 
Washington is one erected at Rhode Island Avenue 
and Main Street. The inscription reads as follows: 


Erected by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in America—to the memory and in honor of the mem- 
bers of the various orders of Sisters who gave their services as 
nurses on battlefields, in hospitals and on floating hospitals in the 
wars in which the United States has engaged. 


The figures carved on the monument represent the 
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following Communities:: The Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, Sisters of Charity of Emmits- 
burg, the Ursuline Nuns, the Dominican Sisters, 
Sisters of Mt. Carmel and Sisters of Providence of 
St. Mary. 

On the reverse side is the tribute paid them by 
Abraham Lincoln, at whose call they volunteered in 
the service: 


Of all the forms of charity and benevolence seen in the crowded 
wards of the hospitals, those of some Catholic Sisters were among 
the most efficient. I never knew whence they came or what was 
the name of their order. More lovely than anything I have ever 
seen in art, so long devoted to illustrations of love, mercy and 
charity, are the pictures that remain of those modest Sisters, going 
on their errands of mercy among the suffering and the dying. 
Gentle and womanly, yet with the courage of soldiers leading a for- 
lorn hope, to sustain them in contact with such horrors. As they 
went from cot to cot, distributing the medicines prescribed, or ad- 
ministering the cooling, strengthening draughts as directed, they 
were veritable angels of mercy. Their words were suited to every 
sufferer. One they incited and encouraged, another they calmed 
and soothed. With every soldier they conversed about his home, 
his wife, his children, all the loved ones he was soon to see again 
if he was obedient and patient. How many times have I seen 
them exorcise pain by their presence or their words! How often 
has the hot forehead of the soldier grown cool as one of these 
Sisters bathed it! How often has he been refreshed, encouraged, 
and assisted along the road to convalescence, when he would 
otherwise have fallen by the way, by the home memories with 
which these unpaid nurses filled his heart! 


The full story of the noble deeds of courage, devo- 
tion and patriotic sacrifice upon the part of the Nurs- 
ing Sisterhoods during times of bitter stress and 
greatest danger to this country, is rarely recounted 
and little known, due primarily to the self-effacement 
which is characteristic of the Sisters of every religious 
Community. But the true facts are so easily ascer- 
tainable that it is curious to see so well an informed 
woman as Clara Barton, who achieved merited dis- 
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tinction in the line of organized nursing, telling in 
her book, “The Story of the Red Cross,” that “Only, 
however, when Florence Nightingale went to Crimea 
was a nurse for the sick or wounded soldiers ever 
heard of.” The popular name for the hospitals was 
Hotel Dieu—God’s Hospice. St. Paul appointed 
deaconesses to visit the sick. The Roman Matron, 
St. Paula, in the fourth century had a band of trained 
women nurses in Judea. St. Vincent de Paul comes 
nearer to our time and yet he was of the seventeenth 
century. The Red Cross program of today, as we 
know it, is but a synthesis of the ancient Catholic 
ideals of Charity which were in practice for centuries. 
It was the same thing done in other days in the name 
of charity and religion which is today done in the 
name of humanitarianism. Let it be remembered 
that the Red Cross Society is neither English nor - 
American in its origin. Its inspiration came from a 
Swiss, one Jean Henri Dunant. 

Another fact not generally known is that Clara 
Barton’s chief assistant in establishing the American 
Red Cross was a Catholic Frenchwoman, Antoinette 
Margot. They met as fellow nurses in France during 
the Franco-Prussian war, came here together after it 
was over, and began the work of organizing the Red 
Cross and popularizing its program. Miss Margot 
became a Catholic then, largely through a mirac!: 
wrought at the grace of the Curé of Ars who recently 
was canonized. She is now eighty-two years of age, 
lives in Washington, where for the last thirty years 
she has devoted her energies to promoting Catholic 
charities. 

After the Battle of Solferino in 1859, Dunant wrote 
a book describing the scenes of horror after the battle 
and urging an international organization to care for 
the wounded. The book attracted so much favorable 
attention that in 1863 an international congress of 
sixteen nations met at Geneva and as a result a series 
of rules for warfare binding upon these nations to an 
alleviation of the horrors of war were signed whereby, 
amongst other things, it was provided that each of the 
nations that was a party to the agreement should 
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have a national organization outside of their military 
hospitals, in charge of hospital and aid and relief with 
certain provisions regarding neutrality during the 
war. Sixteen nations assembled and accepted the 
agreement. The term “Red Cross” was not used in 
referring to the movement, the term “Geneva Cross” 
was used. The symbol which has risen to such emin- 
ence, enterprise and distinction in times of peace as 
well as in war had its origin out of compliment to the 
Swiss government, whose flag is a white cross on a 
red field. When the organization came into being 
it adopted a white flag with a red cross. 

Let me conclude with just one paragraph that 
brings us down to the stirring days of the World 
War. A war correspondent writing from Paris to 
the Boston Transcript, calling the Sisters of Charity 
“The White Swallows of Allah,” the name given to 
them by the Turks in the Crimean War, said this: 


The Red Cross Society, while more venerable than the feminist 
organizations, is a mere parvenu by the side of the Religious 
Orders. The humble Sisters by the admission of the very intol- 
erant anti-clericals who erstwhile were bent on harrying them, 
have rendered services in this war that entitle them to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the entire nation. They have adapted their 
nursing methods of late years much more completely than is gen- 
erally supposed, to the exigencies of modern surgery and medicine, 
and, even where their training still leaves something to be desired, 
they more than atone for the lack by their incomparable fidelity 
and application. The white cornette of the Sister is probabfy the 
most comforting sight that ever blesses the eyes of the sick and 
wounded soldier. More than any other livery it inspires even the 
aggressive unbeliever with instant confidence. The soldiers 
wounded during the earliest stages of the war would have fared 
hard, indeed, in many of the frontier towns, had it not been for 
the nursing of the Sisters. 


One impression of that writer stands out with clar- 
ity and impressiveness—“instant confidence.” How 
truly that describes the feeling that the mere pres- 
ence of a Sister of Charity commands! In these days 
of lowered standards and shattered ideals their very 
presence in different parts of our country stands out 
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like places of brilliant verdure upon a desert waste. 
In these days when womanhood in so many spheres 
of life has been torn down from its high estate, when 
the veil of modesty which has always been her shield 
of virtue has been torn from her fragile form and 
when her glory has been debased as we see it daily 
in literature, upon the stage and in the press, sure 
the wrath of an offended God must be appeased and 
the hand of His vengeance stayed by the lives of 
these Communities of Sisters, who in their modesty, 
shrink from public gaze, seek neither public applause 
nor even approbation for their work. They stand as 
the very antithesis of the evils that affect the women 
of today. No words can express the debt of grati- 
. tude which is their due—no words of praise would be 
too high nor too extravagant. They ask for nothing 
for themselves, they give and give and give. Any 
community or any city in which they dwell is blessed 
indeed and this anniversary which celebrates their 
coming into your midst, is a date in the history of your 
city which should be marked with a white stone. 


Zeal for Religion 


Systematic Mission Support 
Rev. Joun D. WHEE ER, S.J. 


Se Hoty-ex mission support has been adopted 
at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and the results have been satisfactory and 
amazing. It has proved that college students will 
respond generously to the needs of the missions if 
a systematic and intelligent effort is made to enlist 
their interest and charity in a worthy cause. At 
the beginning of Lent in 1920, the needs of the mis- 
sions were called to the attention of the student body, 
or to put it as the Office History records: “A Mary- 
knoll Mite Box landed in the Office of Discipline a 
few days before Lent, and we decided to collect the 
pennies for the Foreign Missions. Each permission 
issued during Lent is expected to bring one cent to 
the box, payable on return after the permission has 
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been enjoyed. As there are now in school 550 board- 
ers, we have been receiving on the average three or 
four dollars a week, and up to the present, one month 
after we started the practice, we have been gratified 
to find that over $21 has accumulated for the Ameri- 
can Catholic Missions in the Far East. We expect 
to send over $25 to Maryknoll before Easter as the 
happy result of a little scheme. It has been so suc- 
cessful that we are thinking of continuing the practice 
on Home or Town Permissions for the rest of the 
school year, dividing the results among the different 
foreign mission fields with which we are acquainted. 
Each week the ‘score’ of the contributed pennies is 
posted on the bulletin board and some narrative of 
what that amount means to the Catholic Missioner in 
foreign fields.’ The scheme became a factor in col- 
lege life and evolved into a custom. In the first three 
years of mission help through this means, $620 was 
collected and relief given to the missions in Jamaica, 
B. W. I., Philippine Islands, China, Negro and Indian 
missions in this country, The Fathers of the Divine 
Word, Propagation of Faith, Serbian, Russian, Jap- 
anese, and German missions. Every penny counted 
and much was accomplished with little. In five years 
the pennies amounted to $1,500, and with the interest 
keyed up and enthusiasm aroused the students were 
ready for special calls upon their generosity and dur- 
ing that time gave over $1,000 to very worthy appeals 
that merited immediate action. 

The success of the Mite Box proved greater possi- 
bilities could be accomplished with a more systematic 
method, a little work, and a small determined amount 
from each contributor on a definite day. The Mission 
Envelope solved the problem. The first Sunday of 
Lent last year was appointed as opening day of this 
tremendous work that means so much to mission- 
aries in all parts of the world. Envelopes numbered 
and with the date of the Sunday were distributed to 
all resident students on the preceding Saturday, and 
notices were posted on the college bulletin boards, 
asking co-operation in this work and explaining its 
operation. Mimeographed notices regarding the 
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work and what it would mean to the spread of the 
Faith were distributed through the boxes of the Col- 
lege Postoffice to make sure that all would read the 
plan. The students were instructed to put their 
sealed envelope in the collection basket at Mass, or 
if they forgot the envelope at Mass-time, to put their 
donation in the Mite Boxes in the Office of Discipline, 
always, however, in an envelope with their proper 
number, that credit might be given their alms. At 
Mass on Sunday the subject was preached and they 
were told clearly how all this money would go to the 
home and foreign missions. In that first Sunday col- 
lection ever held in the College Chapel over 550 en- 
velopes were returned, and before the week was over 
the collection had totaled $84.60, and the Sunday Mis- 
sion collection was an assured thing and an import- 
ant part of College life. This same method was 
followed week after week, and each Sunday the Class 
Presidents at the usual time of Mass took up the col- 
lection. In the sixteen Sundays, from that first Sun- 
day of Lent, March Ist, 1925, until the Sunday before 
Commencement in June, a grand total of $1,345.94 
was brought to the mission cause by the offerings of 
the student body and lay Faculty of the College. It 
was their method of observing the precept of the 
Church, and putting into practice the theory as ex- 
plained to them from the days of their first schooling. 
Close to 800 envelopes were distributed weekly, to 
be exact 789, and if the student placed his dime 
there in each of the sixteen Sundays to June, the 
exact amount would be $1,262.40. The grand total 
however from the records kept showed that $1,345.94 
was received, and this excess shows the enthusiasm 
of the contributors and the interest that was de- 
veloped in the movement. But it was only accom- 
plished by system and organization, a great willing- 
ness to work on the part of the officers of the Mission 
Unit, and by continual vivifying of the bulletin board 
with the appeals for help and the happy, expressive 
thanks of noble priests slaving in pagan lands for 
the Cause of Christ. Exact records of all contribu- 
tions were kept according to the number on the en- 
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velope, and those who had failed to contribute were 
informed and urged to join in this movement for 
souls. In not even one case was there difficulty of 
any kind and during the summer after the collection 
had closed with the school year, over $30 was re- 
ceived by mail from those who failed to give during 
the school session. In all cases where those failing 
in their contribution were approached about the mat- 
ter the same reasons for failure were asserted, either 
forgetfulness or the fact that at the time they were a 
little short in pocket-money. 

At the resumption of school in the Fall of 1925 it 
was necessary to revive the mission interest. Mimeo- 
graphed notices were prepared with all details of the 
mission work, past success and future plans, and it 
was made a personal appeal by placing a copy in 
each Postoffice box. 


MISSION CRUSADE NOTICE 


THE HOLY CROSS MISSION UNIT of the 
Students’ Mission Crusade has distinguished itself in 
its work for souls. Last year $1,350 was collected by 
the envelope system and distributed to missions in 
all parts of the world. Great good was done by our 
contributions in Jamaica, B. W. I., Philippine Islands, 
China, India, Czecho-Slovakia, Zambesia in South 
Africa, Germany, Holland, Italy, Canada, and Indian 
Missions in the western part of the United States. 
Besides money 2,000 pieces of clothing weighing in 
all one ton were sent to the Indians in South Dakota 
and Montana, and over 5,000 Catholic papers. were 
forwarded to the Philippines, Zambesia and Jamaica. 
What the Missionaries think of the HOLY CROSS 
Crusaders is evident from letters posted on the Bul- 
letin Board. 

Envelopes will be distributed weekly in the P. O. 
boxes and each student is urged to contribute ten 
cents each week to this worthy cause. We expect to 
receive and distribute this year $3,500 for missionary 
work, and we can use Catholic papers, clothing, shoes, 
caps, etc., in our missionary work. Collection of 
envelopes will be made each Sunday at the Students’ 
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Mass by the four class presidents. Those who are 
absent or forget their envelope may deposit their 
offering in the Mite Boxes of the Office. 


H. C. UNIT OF THE MISSION CRUSADE. 


This notice afforded a healthy start from the open- 
ing of school and when the students returned they 
found awaiting them in their Postoffice boxes en- 
velopes for the three Sundays of September though 
school resumed a few days prior to the third Sunday. 
To have omitted the first two Sundays of the month 
would mean a loss to the Mission work of over $150, 
and the enthusiasm of the students for the labors of 
the missionaries was displayed by their willingness 
to fill the envelopes found in their boxes. A greater 
loss would be sustained if the collection was omitted 
on the Sundays of the Easter and Christmas vacation, 
and they readily realized that whilst they were rest- 
ing from their books, the work of God was going on 
without rest or recreation. Envelopes were provided 
for forty Sundays of the year, beginning with the first 
Sunday of September and continuing without inter- 
ruption until the Sunday before the Commencement 
in June. 

The envelope system has produced an average col- 
lection of $85 for the week. For the twenty-one Sun- 
days from September 6th to the end of the first term, 
an average Sunday collection has amounted to $87.04, 
or $1,827.74 for the term. For those twenty-one Sun- 
days 16,905 envelopes have been distributed to the 
students and all of them have been returned with 
their offering except 968. A few prefer to pay by the 
year and do not care to be disturbed by a weekly en- 
velope. Their difficulty is easily solved by accepting 
$4 for the full school term. Others wait for five or 
ten weeks and settle for that period. Most of the 
students pay as each week’s envelope is presented to 
them, and this is encouraged as the money is for- 
warded to needy missions as fast as it represents a 
helpful check. Of the total amount thus far received. 
over $1,800, already $1,700 is working among the 
needy and bringing down merit on the generous con- 
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tributors. From March Ist, 1925, when the mission 
envelope was inaugurated here, to January 24th, 1926, 
the last collection taken up, the students of Holy 
Cross College have supported their Mission Unit by 
contributions amounting to $3,173.68, to which must 
be added another hundred dollars from special dona- 
tions and Mite Box offerings. And this grand total of 
more than $3,000 is the result of the abiding Faith 
and Charity of 800 Catholic boys. If so much can be 
accomplished by the Holy Cross Unit of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade with a little effort and a 
system, who shall estimate the immeasurable good 
which could be secured if every Catholic college in- 
stituted a similar unit and followed along the lines 
of the same system? How vital it is and yet how 
much effort and work is required to interest our 
people in the missions! The envelope method now 
adopted in so many churches has placed by system- 
atic giving more than a few parishes on a firm finan- 
cial basis. And if a monthly mission envelope seek- 
ing ONE THIRD of a cent a day was distributed to 
the Catholics of this country, the amount obtained for 
the Missions, home and foreign, would be hard to 
believe. That would be ten cents a month, or $1.20 
for the year. With 17,000,000 Catholics in the coun- 
try that would amount to nearly $21,000,000 for the 
year. Allowing for shortage or shrinkage, and cleri- 
cal costs to supervise this amount, we should have at 
least $10,000,000 for the needs of our missions, and 
we should cope better than we do with the gigantic 
Protestant missionary effort. 

But the beginning of this movement must be in 
the colleges. A free contribution of at least ten cents 
should be made every Sunday for the work of the Mis- 
sions. Such contributors during school life are more 
certain to grow up faithful supporters of the Church 
and better parishioners of the future. Assuredly then 
we educators will not be open to the charge that we 
train our children in literature, art, and science, but 
fail to teach practical religion. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has an ex- 
pressive watchword characterizing its purpose. “That 
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America may know and serve the missions.” The 
Mission Crusade has been swelling its numbers year 
after year and now more than 400,000 Catholic stu- 
dents of our land are in its ranks. With a mission 
collection every week of ten cents from this army oi 
souls, an almost negligible pittance of a weekly 
allowance, $40,000 weekly would be the students’ 
offering to mission activity. If this system was fol- 
lowed for a year of school life the Mission Crusaders 
would have contributed of their personal funds the 
staggering total of $1,600,000. What would be the 
sum accumulated if a system of weekly mission collec- 
tions was followed in every Catholic school in the 
United States? 

After nearly a year of experience in a weekly mis- 
sion collection at Holy Cross College among some 800 
resident students, what are the tangible results of 
the plan? There is no doubt that there is a con- 
sciousness among the students of their practical ob- 
ligation to contribute to the support of their Church, 
and an interest and enthusiasm for the workers in 
the mission field. They have read from the letters of 
appeal and cordial thanks the trials and tribulations 
of the missionary. They have noted from the bulletin 
board how their dime on Sunday has been added to 
other dimes and from a few pennies their offerings 
have mounted into thousands. They know in one 
instance where a check of $30 was sent to a mission- 
ary priest, and his letter of gratitude told of his joy 
on receiving this gift, because his yearly collection 
from his charges amounted to 99 cents. They know 
that this Unit, of which they are members, is at this 
time educating a priest in Czecho-Slovakia, and also 
a Jesuit scholastic; a seminarian in South India and 
another in South Africa; supporting four catechists 
in South Africa and India; educating five colored chil- 
dren in the South, and supporting a leper bed in a 
hospital at Santarem, Brazil. 

In adition to the work of the resident students the 
non-resident students have done their part for the 
missions, contributing so far this year $300 to the 
cause. 
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